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Notes. 


‘“TO-MORROW SHALL BE MY 
DANCING DAY.” 


W. Sanpys in his ‘Christmas Carols 
Ancient and Modern’ (1833) includes the 
following amongst carols *‘ still sung in the 
West of England ” :— 


1. 
To-morrow shall be my dancing day. 
I would my true love did so chance 
To see the legend of my play 
To call my true love to my dance. 


(Chorus repeated after each verse.) 


Sing oh! my love, oh! my love, my love, my love, 
This have I done for my true love. 


2. 


Then was I born of a Virgin pure 5 
Of her I took fleshly substance. 

Then was I knit to man’s nature 
To call, &. 


3. 


In a manger laid and wrapp’d I was 
So very poor, this was my chance 

Betwixt an ox and a silly poor ass 
To call, &e. 


4, 
Then afterwards baptized I was, 
The Holy Ghost on me did glance ; 


My Father’s voice heard from above 
To call, &c. 


In to the desert I was led, 
Where I fasted without substance. 
The Devil bade me make stones my bread 
To have me break my true love’s dance. 


6. 
The Jews on me they made great suit, 
And with me made great variance, 


Because they love darkness rather than light. 
To call, &c. 


7. 


For thirty pence Judas me sold 
His covetousness for to advance : 
Mark when I kiss, the same do hold, 
The same is he shall lead the dance. 


8. 
Before Pilate the Jews me brought, 
When Barabbas had deliverance ; 


They scourged me and set me at nought, 
Judged me to die to lead the dance. 


9. 


Then on the cross hanged I was, 
Where a spear to my heart did glance ; 
There issued forth both water and blood 
To call, &e. 


10. 


Then down to Hell I took my way 
For my true love’s deliverance, 
And rose again on the third day 
Up to my true love and the dance, 


Hf. 


Then up to Heaven I did ascend, 
Where now I dwell in sure substance 

On the right hand of God, that man 
May come unto the general dance. 


I should be greatly obliged if readers who 
have heard any similar words would com- 
municate them, with particulars as to their 
source, either to ‘ N. & Q.’ or to me. 

(Miss) Lucy Broapwoop. 

84, Carlisle Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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ANDREW BAIN, M.D., SHERIDAN’S 
PHYSICIAN. 


Mr. WALTER SIcHEL’s life of Sheridan has 
revived the recollection of his physician and 
friend Dr. Bain, and encouraged me in 
compiling a short notice of the doctor’s life. 
In this task I have been aided by his descend- 
ants Miss Fyler, of Heffleton, near Wareham, 
and Mr. W. 8. Fyler, of 121, Coleherne 
Court, South Kensington, the latter of whom 
supplied Mr. Perey Fitzgerald with the 
information embodied in his ‘ Lives of the 
Sheridans,’ i. 388, ii. 262. 

Andrew Bain was born near Edinburgh, 
and educated at its university. His father, 
a Highland laird, went out with Prince 
Charlie in 1745. He was for several months 
in hiding, and had many hairbreadth escapes, 
but was eventually pardoned on payment of 
a heavy fine. This rendered necessary 
the sale of his estate and his living in quiet- 
ness at Edinburgh. When he died his 
funeral was attended by the principal 
members among the Jacobites. The son 
graduated as M.D. on 24 June, 1780, his 
thesis being ‘De Causis Febrium iisdemque 
Preecidendis,’ which was printed (pp. 41) at 
that city in the same year, with a dedication 
to Archibald Cockburn of Cockpen. Three 
copies of it are in the library of the College 
of Physicians, but it is wanting from the 
library of the British Museum. 

Dr. Bain’s constitution did not permit him 
to continue in practice in his native city. 
He came South, and settled at Bath, where 
he followed his profession for several years 
with much success. When the first Mrs. 
Sheridan came to Bristol Hot Wells in 1792 
he was her physician, and he communicated 
to Tom Moore some details about her last 
illness and death. This information and the 
letter which the widower sent to him after 
her death are printed in Moore’s ‘ Life of 
Sheridan,’ 1825, pp. 495-6. The sum of 1001. 
which Sheridan gave him for his services to 
the suffering lady was considered a very 
handsome fee. 

From 1802 to 1808 Bain practised at 13, 
Bruton Street, London, and from that year 
to 1819 he lived at 10, Curzon Street. He 
became a licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians on 12 April, 1802, and a fellow 
speciali gratia, on 25 June, 1813. On 23 Oct., 
1809, he was appointed physician extra- 
ordinary to the Prince Regent. He retired 
from practice in 1820 with the reputation of 
being ‘‘ one of the most eminent practitioners 
in London.” Endowed with a handsome 
figure and pleasing manners, he was a 


favourite doctor with the ladies ; his patients 
of that sex were said by the wits of the day to 
suffer from ‘‘ Bain-fever.” 

Sheridan remained throughout life his 
intimate personal friend. A letter from 
Sheridan to Bain on the latter’s caution 
against too close an association with a 
consumptive person is printed by Moore 
(b., pp. 689-90). When Sheridan was 
lying on his death-bed, the letter from John 
Taylor Vaughan proffering pecuniary assist: 
ance from the Prince Regent was addressed 
to Bain; and when the sheriff’s officer 
contemplated carrying the dying man to the 
sponging-house, it was Bain who averted 
the disgrace by pointing out the danger that 
he would incur, should death seize his victim 
during the removal. At Sheridan’s funeral, 
in the train of a phalanx of titled persons, 
walked ‘‘humbly, side by side,” his two 
best friends, Bain and Samuel Rogers. 
Bain communicated to Moore details of 
Sheridan’s last hours (ib., pp. 695-8). 

In 1796 Bain purchased the estate of 
Hethfelton, or Heffleton, in the parish of 
East Stoke, Dorset, and about five miles 
from Wareham ; and he was High Sheriff of 
the county in 1822. He also acquired some 
neighbouring properties, and built the 
existing house of Heffleton, a view of which 
is in the third edition of the history of Dorset 
by Hutchins. He greatly beautified the 
estate by planting between 1798 and 1807, 
in a semicircle, from the north side of the 
Wareham-to-Wool road and on adjoining 
heathland, some woods, which include fine 
specimens of the cedar of Lebanon, the ilex, 
the beech, and the oak. For this improve- 
ment he received in 1808 the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts ‘‘for plantations of forest 
trees.” His communication on this subject 
is included in the Transactions of the Society, 
vol. xxvi. pp. 41-4. He claimed to have 
planted ‘800,000 trees in 400 acres of 
ground,” but many of them, especially the 
larch, had not lived. Both Sheridan and 
Moore stayed with him at Heffleton, and 
there is a tradition in the family that 
the latter composed his sonnet of ‘The 
Young May Moon’ while on a visit there. 
Three letters from Moore to Bain are in Lord 
John Russell’s ‘Memoirs of Thomas Moore,” 
viii. 263-7. From the last of them, dated 
8 July, 1826, it appears that Moore and his 
brother-poet the Rev. W. L. Bowles, were 
on the point of paying a visit to Heffleton. 

Dr. Bain married at Bath, on 15 March, 
1793, Elizabeth, daughter and coheir (with 
her sister Sarah, wife of Sir Eyre Coote) 
of John Rodbard of West Coker, Somerset. 
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She died at Upper Church Street, Bath, on 
8 Jan., 1801, and Bain then moved to London. 
Their issue was one son and two daughters. 
The son, John Rodbard Bain (b. 18 March, 
1794), was the Bain who left West- 
minster School in 1810 (Barker and Stenning, 
‘West. School Reg.,’ p. 12), and matricu- 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
23 Dee., 1811. His degrees were B.A. 
6 Dec., 1815, and M.A. 11 March, 1819. 
He was ordained in the English Church, 
and was instituted, on the nomination of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, on 21 Jan., 1819, 
to the desirable rectory of Winfrith New- 
burgh in Dorset, about five miles from his 
father’s seat. 

On the evening of the 9th of July, 1820, he 
and his two sisters, with William Baring, 
M.P. (fourth son of Sir Francis Baring), then 
residing at Lulworth Castle, and his wife, 
walked from the castle to Arish Mell gap on 
the sea-coast. The sea was calm, and the 
two men embarked in a small boat belong- 
ing to Baring. When about a hundred 
yards from the shore they attempted to 
change places in the boat, but it over- 
turned, and they were drowned within the 
sight of the three women. A tablet to 
Baring’s memory is in the church of East 
Lulworth. Bain was buried at Winfrith 
Newburgh on 14 July, 1820, and a tablet to 
him was placed in the church, on the north 
wali of the chancel. 

The afflicted father never got over the 
shock. He died at Heffleton on 29 April, 
1827, and was buried at Winfrith New- 
burgh on 5 May. A tablet, the inscription 
on which was written by Dr. Howley, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is next that of his son. 
Both tablet and register record that he was in 
his sixtieth year at the time of his death, but 
that seems hardly compatible with the date 
of his degree. Sympathetic letters from the 
Princess Sophia Matilda and Tom Moore 
on the doctor’s death are printed in Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘ Sheridans,’ ii. 281. 

A half-length portrait, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, of the son is at Heffleton. He is 
represented in a blue coat with brass buttons, 
and wearing a white cravat, and about the 
age of twenty. The towers of an ecclesi- 
astical building in the background are appa- 
rently those of Westminster Abbey. There 
is also at Heffleton a portrait of Dr. Bain 
when approaching fifty. It is the work of 
an unknown artist, whom he attended 
without taking any fee. 

Bain’s elder daughter, Mary Elizabeth, 
married at Wool, on 6 Aug., 1828, as his 
second wife, James Chamness Fyler. She 


died at Heffleton on 7 June, 1857; and he 
died there on 24 Feb., 1858. The Heffleton 
estate was her share of the property. The 
second daughter, Sarah Frances, married (1) 
the Rev. Henry Magan, and had one son, 
who died in infancy; and (2) Thomas 
Hawkesworth, by whom she had one son and 
two daughters. She inherited her mother’s 
property at Stoke-sub-Hamdon, Somerset, 
and died more than twenty years ago. 

See Munk’s ‘ Physicians,’ 2nd ed., iii. 116 ; 
Sichel’s ‘Sheridan,’ ii. 221, 223, 380, 386, 
436, 438; Gent. Mag., 1801, pt. i. 94; 1809, 
pt. ii. 1228; 1820, pt.i. 94; 1827, pt. i. 476 ; 
Hutchins, ‘ Dorset,’ 3rd ed., i. 418-19, 443, 
446; Foster, ‘Alumni Oxon.’; and John 
Taylor, ‘Records of My Life,’ ii. 178, 204-6. 
Taylor mentions that Dr. Bain’s sister 
married Hardie, an official in the East India 
House. Soon after his retirement on a hand- 
some pension, he slipped on some stairs, 
fell backwards, and was killed on the spot. 
I am also indebted for information to the 
Rev. 8S. W. Nash, Rector of Winfrith New- 
burgh. W. P. CourtTNEY. 


STOTHARD’S VISIT TO ITALY. 


I po not find from the notice of T. Stothard 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ or elsewhere, any recog- 
nition of the fact that he visited Italy— 
perhaps an important omission. As it may 
be well to put a few details on record con- 
cerning his journey, I venture to append the 
following from a MS. diary of his, in my 
possession. 

Stothard left London on 27 March, 1824, 
lodged at Quillay’s Hotel in Calais, and 
next day visited Dessein’s Hotel in order 
to see the room once occupied by Sterne. 
Leaving for Paris, where he arrived on 
5 April (?), he visited Abbeville and Beauvais, 
looking in at the famous cathedral of the 
latter town to admire the rich ‘“‘ stained- 
glass windows,” but was much “ interrupted 
by filthy beggars.” 

In Paris he visited the ruins of the Bastille, 
Pére la Chaise, and the Opéra Comique, 
where he witnessed a performance of ‘ Blaise 
et Babet’ and ‘ La Neige.’ ‘‘ The dancing, 
dresses, and decorations are very splendid.” 
Thence he went by diligence to Dijon, where 
he slept one night, and remarks that the 
cathedral has been much injured during 
the late revolution. From Poligny he 
began to ascend the snowy Jura, with the 
aid of seven horses, which rested at ‘‘ Cham- 
pagnole.” He breakfasted next day at 
St. Laurent. Thence the journey was con- 
tinued in sledges to Geneva. Here he was 
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taken in hand by a Mr. Lombard, who 
showed him the town and a collection of 
pictures which had been saved from the 
burning of Moscow,rich in examples of Du 
Jardin, Van der Velde, &e. 

From Geneva he traversed the Rhone 

valley to Brieg, and so over the Simplon by 
moonlight, ‘‘ faring sumptuously” at the 
village of Sempione next day, and reaching 
Domo d’Ossola to sleep in Italy. Thence the 
artist passed, enchanted, along the dreamy 
western shore of Maggiore to Arona and 
Milan. He mentions with pride his ascent 
of the marble spire of the Duomo and the 
magnificent panorama viewed from it. In 
the church of S. Angelo 
““many well-dressed females were kneeling ; 
their fine forms were beautifully relieved by the 
crimson damask on the walls, whose rich colour 
was rendered quite dazzling by a stream of sun- 
shine falling through the opposite windows.” 
At the Brera he specially admired a ‘ Descent 
from the Cross* by Tintoretto: ‘‘ replete 
with expression and effect.” He was shocked 
at the oppressive taxation by the Austrians, 
and praises the character and bearing. of the 
Milanese under their burden. 

At Milan he joined a party in hiring a 
carriage to take them to Florence in five 
days, vid Bologna. M. Drouet, the great 
flute-player, was one of them, and another 
was a priest going back to Rome. They 
left on 24 April, and passed by Parma and 
Modena— 

“the nightingales delighting us by plaintive 
warbling on our star-lighted path....At every 
step one beholds the very landscapes and back- 
grounds so beautifully painted by the old masters, 
and I saw them lighted up in that season when 
all nature is fresh, blooming, and young.” 

They reached Bologna on 27 April, 1824. 

St. BADDELEY. 


SHAKESPEARE THIRD FOLIO: THE JONES 
Cory.—A few days ago, on closely examin- 
ing this volume (1664) in the Jones Bequest, 
South Kensington, I found that the title- 
page exhibited to the public is a very clever 
pen-and-ink facsimile; but no intimation 
that this is otherwise than genuine is given 
on the printed ticket describing the volume, 
and I imagine that the public has always, 
like myself hitherto, assumed this title-page 
to be genuine. It would be interesting to 
know whether Leigh Hunt, R. H. Horne, 
G. H. Lewes, W. Wordsworth, Charles 
Dickens, Charles Knight, and the others who 
have signed their names on this title - page, 
were aware that they were putting their 
names to a facsimile, and not to an original. 


From such spectacles as the monstrous 
First Folio exhibited in the King’s Library, 
| British Museum, the atrocious copy of the 
| Stratford monument in the National Portrait 
| Gallery, and this volume, it would appear 
| that the public really likes these illusory 
exhibitions in connexion with Shakespeare. 

Epwarp B. Harris. 


5, Sussex Place, N.W 


MILTON AND THE COMPANY OF COOPERS : 
Earty Jury List.—A little pamphlet has 
lately been issued by Messrs. Hutchings & 
Romer, of 39, Great Marlborough Street, 
entitled ‘ London Citizens in 1651.’ It con- 
sists of a transcript of Harleian MS. 4778, 
which is a list of signatures of the members 
of twenty-two City companies, of approxi- 
mate date 1650 or 1651. Among those of the 
Company of Coopers, which appears on 
folio 16, occurs that of John Milton, which is 
stated by the editor to be similar to that of 
the poet. This seems a fact worth putting 
on record. 

The pamphlet concludes with ‘A List of 
the Grand Jury of the Quarter Sessions, 
October, 1661,’ which is stated to be the 
earliest known annotated Middlesex or Lon- 
don Jury List. It is transcribed from 
B.M. pamphlet 1891 d. 1. 

W. R. B. Pripeavux. 


WaRREN HastTINGs’s FATHER IN BaRBA- 
pos.—Mr. Darnell Davis, C.M.G., the well- 
known authority on Barbadian history, 
contributes to the Barbados Agricultural 
Reporter for 26 January last a transcript of 
the will of the Rev. Penyston Hastings. In 
introducing it Mr. Davis says :— 

“* Through the facilities afforded to students of 
the history of this island by Mr. Lindsay Haynes, 
the Registrar, it can now be shown that Barbados 
was the last home of Parson Hastings, whose 
age must have been only some thirty years at 
the time of his death in this island. The year in 
which Penyston Hastings, clerk, arrived in 
Barbados is not at present known. What is clear, 
however, is that he celebrated Christmas Day, 
1737, by getting married for the third time, as 
is attested by entries in the parish registers of 
St. Michael’s and Christ Church, as follows :— 

“*St. Michael’s: 1737, December 25: ‘ The 
Reverend Peniston Hastings to Mrs. Jemima 
Mascoll,’ 

“Christ Church: 1737, December 25: ‘ The 
Reverend Pennystone Hastings and Jemima 
Mascoll.’ 

The entry in the Christ Church Register may 
have been made on account of the parson’s 
being the rector of that parish. 

“His first wife, Hester, was the daughter of 
a gentleman named Warren, who owned a small 
estate in Gloucestershire. She died a few days 


after giving birth to Warren, who thus never 
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had a mother’s loving care. His father was 
about fifteen years of age when he made his first 
marriage. The young people seem to have lived 
upon the husband’s parents, who were themselves 
very poor, 

*“Penyston Hastings did not tarry before 
making another marriage. His second wife’s 
name is not given; but she is said to have been 
the daughter of a butcher in Gloucester. It was 
probably through her that the Rector of Christ 
Church became possessed of ‘The Plow Inn’ 
and other property at Cheltenham which he left 
to his third wife by his will....The will of the 
Rey. Penyston Hastings is dated 21st December, 
1743. As it was proved on the 20th January 
following, the testator did not long survive its 
execution....Warren is twice mentioned by his 
father. The name of Daylesford also occurs. 

“The register of burials for Christ Church 
has the following entry, after that of 1736, 
May 25 :— 

‘*** No entries of burials are to be found in the 
old register from this time till April 8th, 1750.’ ”’ 

Mr. Davis does not know the precise date 
of the death of Penyston Hastings, nor his 
burial place, but thinks that information on 
these points might be obtained from the 
records of the Bishop of London at Fulham 
Palace. W. F. 


RICKMANSWORTH CHURCH: INDULGENCE 
IN Alp oF Reparrs.—The existence of this 
indulgence was noted by Cussans in his 
‘History of Hertfordshire,’ a copy having 
been discovered pasted in the cover of an old 
book in the British Museum ; but it has not 
hitherto been printed. The document is 
about 6? in. long by 5} in. broad, and is 
slightly imperfect at the bottom, although it 
appears to be complete otherwise. At the 
head is the representation of an altar, 
covered by a cloth and surrounded by 
draperies. Upon the table are a pair of 
candlesticks and a dish (? a paten) bearing 
the monogram I.H.S. The indulgence 
reads :— 

“Be it known to all Christen people which 
joyeth in their hearts of the power of God showed 
by His own precious body in form of bread in the 
church of Rykmersworthe, where wretched and 
cursed people cruelly and wilfully set fire upon all 
the images and on the canopy which the Blessed 
Sacrament was in, and to make the fire more cruel, 
they put tow with banner staves between the 
sparres and brasses of the chancel, through which 
fire the said chancel was burnt and the pyx was 
molten, and the blessed body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in the form of bread was found upon the 
High Altar and nothing perished. Also they 
broke into the vestry and put fire among all the 
ornaments and jewels, and burnt the said vestry 
and all that was therein. Also in the rood 
loft they wrapped tow about the blessed rood, 
and about a pair of organs, and melted all the 
wax in the said loft, containing in weight 14 score 
pounds, where as the flaring fire was in the said 
loft about the blessed image of Jesus Christ, 


neither the said image nor the tow about was 
nothing hurt through the might and power of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. Also to maintain their 
cruel opinions they went unto the font and brake 
it open and despoiled the water that was hallowed 
therein and cast it abroad in the church floor in 
dispite of the Sacrament of Baptism. And foras- 
much as the substantial men of the said parish 
hath inuewed the King’s grace, how honourably 
God was served in the said church in time past 
and also that it pleased him to shew his great 
might and power. Wherefore my Lord Cardinal 
and legate delatere hath granted 100 days of 
pardon releasing of their penance in purgatory 
to all them that give any part of their goods to the 
restoring of the said church. Also my Lord of 
Lincoln hath granted 40 days.” 

A collotype reproduction of the indul- 
gence has been made, and copies may be 
had of Mr. H. J. Butcher, The Bank House, 
Rickmansworth. W. B. GERISH. 


WALTHAM ABBEY CARVED PANELS: DENNY 
Arms.—A curious problem is presented by 
the arms upon the carved panelling once 
in the Abbey Mansion House at Waltham, 
and now set up in the form of a small room 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The coat is Quarterly, 1 and 4, a chevron 
between three mullets; 2 and 3, a lion 
rampant (or over a lion rampant a bend). 
In the first place these are not the family 
arms of the Right Hon. Sir Anthony Denny, 
who first, in 1541, obtained a lease of the 
Abbey House, which, being purchased by his 
widow, became the residence of their descend- 
ants for over acentury. | From this it has 
been argued that the panelling must be of an 
earlier date than that at which the Dennys 
became possessors of the Abbot’s Mansion. 

However, in ‘A Late Tudor Book of 
Arms,’ published by Foster a few years ago, 
occurs ‘* Dennys, 1 and 4, Argent, a chevron 
sable between three mullets gules ; 2 and 3, 
Argent, a lion rampant azure, crowned or.” 
This is evidently the very coat which appears 
on the Waltham panels. Elsewhere one 
finds that the arms of Denny of Eye in 
Suffolk, and of Deneys of Suffolk, were 
Argent, a chevron sable between_ three 
pierced mullets gules. Argent a chevron 
sable between three mullets gules, pierced or, 
were the arms of 

‘* Mr. Edmund Dennie, borne at Stoke Ashe in 
Suffolk, and descended from y* family of Deneyes 
of Tannington in Suffolk, and now dwelling at 
Chigwell, Essex..... He died Sept. 5, 1656, and 
was buried at Chigwell, being Principal of Clifford’s 
Inn.”’—Harl. MS. 1449, f. 108. 

All this seems to point to the conclusion 
that whoever carved the Waltham panels 
designed them for the Denny family, and 
intended the arms upon them to be theirs, but 
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mistook for their coat that of another family 
of Denny or Dennys. 

A modern instance adds weight to this 
supposition. In one edition of Lodge’s 
‘Portraits of Illustrious Persons’ the 
various family arms are introduced into the 
ornamental border of each engraving. The 
coat over the portrait of Sir Anthony 
Denny is not his, but Argent, a chevron 
between three mullets sable—an exact 
parallel to the supposed error of the designer 
of the Waltham panels. 

If this be the true explanation, it would 
prove the panels to be of a later date than 
has generally been supposed, namely, subse- 
quent to 1552, when (as the inscription on 
her portrait sets forth) ‘‘ Joane y® daughter 
of Ph. Champernoone and relict of 
Anthony Dennie purchast Waltham Abbie 
of K. Ed. y® 6,” unless they may have 
been removed to Waltham from the old 
Denny seat at Cheshunt, when the heads 
of the family took up their residence at the 
former place. 


* THE RisinG Sun.”’—In a late issue of the 
Cambridge Granta we are told that ‘the 
fashioners of signboards had something 
besides their art ; they had optimism as well. 
Rarely, if ever, do we light upon an inn that 
is called ‘ The Setting Sun,’ but a ‘ Rising 
Sun’ may welcome us at the end of many a 
dusty road.” 

The signification, however, thus imputed 
to the sign is not the correct one. *‘ The 
Rising Sun ” was not a sign of a particularly 
invitatory character, like, for instance, ‘*‘ The 
Traveller’s Rest,” ‘*The Dew Drop Inn,” 
The Packhorse,”’ or The Plough ”’ ; it was 
originally merely the badge of cognizance of 
King Edward IIT., and was set up, like so 
many otker heraldic signs, by a retainer 
who had been in the king’s service. It is 
sometimes described more heraldically as 
‘rays issuing from a cloud.” 

J. HoLpEN 


_ “Dew Drop Inn.’’—Some years ago an 
inn at Dorchester Point, near Boston, U.S., 
had on its sign the inscription ‘* Dew Drop 
Inn.” The local pronunciation of *‘ do” is 
ge dew,” so what to a visitor seemed a very 
sentimental name was, when pronounced 
by a countryman, the matter-of-fact request 
** Do drop in.” M. N. G. 


BANG-BEGGAR.”’—The only quotation 
illustrating the use of this word in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ is dated 1867. But 
the Archdeacon of Montgomery, in searching 


for materials for the new edition of his 
‘History of the Diocese of St. Asaph,’ 
came upon the following entry in the 
Llangollen Vestry Book, under date 24 Feb., 
1787 :— 

‘John Owen was appointed bangbegar [sic], to 
keep away from the parish all stragglers, all idle 
persons, who may come to be troublesome to the 
neighbourhood, remuneration to be 1s. per 
annum.” 

The above extract appeared in a news- 
paper, no date or place being given; but 
I am indebted to Archdeacon Thomas for 
kindly supplying the above particulars. 

RB. P: 


QUEEN OF BoHemiA’s PLAYERS.—Among 
the petitions presented to Charles I. through 
the Lord Chamberlain is one from ** The King 
and Queen of Bohemia’s Players, for leave 
to exercise their quality, being restrayned 
by the justices.” 

** Answered, vizt. His Majestie is graciously 

pleased that the petitioners have free liberty to 
exercise their quality of playing without restraint 
any former Act of Prohibition to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Dec. 13, 1630.” 
The actors did not seem, however, to be 
always content with one profession. In the 
February following the College of Physicians 
petitioned against ‘‘ divers empirics.”* One 
of these was ‘‘ Bugges, one of the Queen of 
Bohemia’s players, sometimes an apothecary. 
The College allowed relief” (7 Feb., 1630). 
L. C., V. 44. C. C. STOPES. 


BULGARIAN RIVER TRADITION.—According 
to a legend, the rivers Isker and Maritsa were 
brother and sister, and flowed together along 
the heights of Rilo. One day the young girl, 
struck by the beauty of the country which 
she saw eastwards, said to her brother: 
‘Lo, I say, what a great sea lies in that 
direction! I will go’ and see it. I will 
descend and go towards the sun until I find 
it.’ The Isker was shocked, and tried to 
dissuade her; but when he saw that it was 
useless, he said: ‘*‘ Thou seekest to desert 
me for the white sea. Well, if I am left alone 
I will pass on, but I shall reach the sea before 
thee, for I will descend northwards and join 
the rapid Danube.” This is the reason 
why the Isker and Maritsa, starting from 
Rilo, flow in opposite directions. 

The Maritsa is said to weep as a wounded 
widow in the Bulgarian war-song ‘Sumi 
Maritsa,’ to the melodious strains of which 
Prince Alexander’s troops marched to the 
battle of Slivnitsa against the Serbs. 

Francis P. MARCHANT, 

Streatham Common, 
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has lately been published, I am informed, 
‘in America on ‘ Bunyaniana,’ which is not 
known to London booksellers, and it may 
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WE must request correspondents desiring in- | 
formation on family matters of only private interest | 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, — 


contain some new learning relative to this 

query. Can any of your correspondents 

help me ? STAPLETON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 
| 
| 


Crow or UpLeatHAM.—In Up-| Wycuir anp SisteR ME NEEDETH.”’— 
leatham Church, midway up the tower, onthe In Capgrave’s ‘Life of St. Augustine ’ 
western side, roughly carved on stone, | (Additional MS. 36, 704), shortly to be issued 
appears the following quaint inscription :— by the Early English Text Society, the monk 

WILLIAM CROW CHURCHWARD 'refers to the Manichzans, saying that they 
EN held their schools by night, and that, after 

|e lesson, the light was blown out and 
: : the layed, ‘‘as Wiclif disciples played, 
Is anything further known of this person ? nedith.”” 
New Y J.C. H. — written for an unnamed gentlewoman who 
made him sundry retributions, and it 
‘ PROMETHEUS THE FIREGIVER.’—Who is ™et with the approval of Magister Nicholas 


BVLDED STEPEL 
1664. 


the author of ‘Prometheus the Firegiver : Reysby, head of the Order of Sempringham. 
an attempted Restoration of the Lost First | 
Part of the Prometheian Trilogy of Aischy- | 
lus,’ published in 1877, seven years before 
Mr. Robert Bridges issued his drama with | 
similar main title ? ROLAND AUSTIN. | 
Gloucester Public Library. 


HEINE oN Kant.—In The Journal of | 
Theological Studies for January last, p. 303, | 
a@ reviewer states that a passage in a book 
under notice reminds him “irresistibly of | 
Heine’s famous irony about Kant and ‘ der 
alte Lampe,’ for whose benefit the existence 
of God must needs be demonstrated.”* Will | 
some one explain this reference ? 

L. PHILiires 

Theological College, Lichfield. 


De GUILEVILLE AND Bunyan.—I have 
recently been reading carefully ‘‘ The 
Ancient Poem of Guillaume de Guileville 
entitled ‘ Le Pelerinage de Homme’ com-. 
pared with ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ of 
John Bunyan, edited from notes collected 
by the late Mr. Nathaniel Hill of the 
Royal Society of Literature, with Illustra- 
tions and an Appendix,” published by 
Pickering in 1858, and have compared the 
passages from the French poet with those, 
therein set out from ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ | 


| Artists.’ 
_by J. Walton came from Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
collection. 
_Ackermann published ‘A Picturesque Tour 


Elsewhere also Capgrave attacks Wyclif, 
but not with this kind of vilification ; and 
I can find no reference in other authors 
o this so-called ‘‘ game.” Perhaps some 
& Q.’ contributor can trace other 
references. JOHN Mvnro. 


J. Watton, ToPOoGRAPHICAL ARTIST.— 
Mr. Dobell’s new catalogue of books con- 
tains three entries of water-colour drawings 
of scenes in the Lake District, circa 1790-95, 
by J. Walton, whose name is not recorded in 
Bryan, nor yet in Mr. Binyon’s British 
Museum ‘ Catalogue of Drawings by British 
The three volumes of drawings 


Mr. Dobell tells us that in 1821 


of the English Lakes,’ with coloured plates 
from drawings made by this artist. Appa- 
rently this is all that is known about Walton, 
who, from the series referred to, must have 
been an artist of more than ordinary talent. 
No such person exhibited at the Royal 
Academy of the period which would fit in 
with the date of these drawings. It would 
be interesting to know something more of 
J. Walton. W. RosBerts. 


Foster’s ‘ ALUMNI CANTABRIGIENSES.’— 


1: now venture to ask whether any one has | A friend tells me that a few years ago he saw, 
written since 1874 touching their great in a second-hand bookseller’s catalogue, 
similarity. the MS. of ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses’ by 
I have carefully read all that is to be found | Foster, a similar work to his monumental one 
on the subject in ‘N. & Q.,’ and I may| for Oxford. This MS. was purchased, I am 
perhaps be allowed to point out, for the told, by a Canon Wordsworth, but has never 
benefit of any one interested in the question, been published. Can any one say where it 
that the reference in the Index to Series II.| is now ? Surely, if permission could be 
under Guileville (De) should be to viii. 322, obtained, it ought to be published. 
and not to 372. An exhaustive essay R. StTewart-Brown, 
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EpixpurGH Ciuss.—Can any reader in- 
form me where [ can see original papers 
(minutes, rules, lists of members, &c.) 
relating to Edinburgh clubs of the eigh- 
teenth century and the early part of the nine- 
teenth, such as Antemanum, Crichton, 
Gowks, Boars, Crockallan Fencibles, &c. ? 

H. A. CocKBURN. 

Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


INDEX TO THE CHRISTIAN FATHERS.— 
Is there any general index to the works of 
either the Greek or the Latin Fathers ? 

Kom Omso. 


INDEX TO Foxe’s ‘ Acts AND MONUMENTS.’ 
—Has any one ever prepared Indexes 
Nominum and Locorum to Foxe’s * Acts and 
Monuments’? I possess Seeley’s edition, 
1839, edited by the Rev. S. R. Cattley ; but 
the index is wholly inadequate. I am 
acquainted with Maitland’s list of the 
martyrs in his ‘ Essays on Subjects connected 
with the Reformation,’ 1899; but this is 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

W. B. GerisuH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


ARMS OF JOHANN ScuorT.—Can any of 
your readers throw light on the following 
rather curious arms, granted by Charles 
II. (III.) of Lorraine in 1570 to my ancestor 


Johann Schott (=Scot), a German soldier of | 


fortune, and traditionally descended from 
Scottish immigrants? The arms, which 
we may presume to have been devised by the 
grantee, seem to suggest some allusion to 
which no clue is given in the papers which 
he left behind him (described in The Ancestor, 
v. 169). The original grant is as follows :— 

*“D’azur au levrier d’argent courant accollé 

d’un collier de geule chargé de bouton d’or lié 
apres une sphére d’or en chef de l’écu.”’ 
The sphere in chief is described in the German 
memoirs as a “* large ball or round ” (‘** Kegel 
oder kugel’’); the greyhound is of English 
breed. 

It appears evident to me that there must 
have been in existence at some time a 
drawing of these arms, since in Siebmacher’s 
“Wappenbuch’ the sphere is represented as a 
ball-shaped cattle-bell, a mistake which could 
only have arisen from some one’s having seen 
the arms depicted. In Pelletier’s ‘ Nobi- 
liaire ’ the arms are given correctly. 

The greyhound was the device on the 
standard of the Scottish Archers of the King 
of France, with the motto “ Fidelis” 
(Forbes-Leith, ‘Scots Men-at-Arms’). Can 
any reader explain the origin of this banner ? 

Is there anything in the theory that 


Johann Schott, archer ‘‘de la garde” at 
Nancy, and claiming to be of Scottish 
descent, may have had in mind the standard 
of the Scottish archers ? The motto ‘‘ Treu”’ 
fidelis seems to have been associated 
with his arms some seventy years ago, but I 
have no evidence of its contemporary con- 
nexion. J. W. Scort, Bt. 
Yews, Windermere. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Farewell. 
Be prosperous in this journey, as in all, 
And may you light on all things that you love, 
. May your joy be as deep as the ocean, 
And your sorrow as light as its foam. 


M. A. W. 


JacoBire Sonc.—Can you tell me of a 
Jacobite song having as its refrain the words, 
Nowhere else does a true heart beat, 
But under the tartan plaid ? 
I think it is a lament of Prince Charlie. 
JANE ISDALE. 
St. Stephen’s Manse, Muirton Bank, Perth. 


to 


DRUMMENIANA.—Can any 
of your readers assist me to identify the 
Bibliotheca Drummeniana? There has 
lately passed through my hands a most 
interesting manuscript catalogue of this 
library, entitled ‘Catalogus Librorum qui 
reperiuntur in Bibliotheca Drummeniana.’ 
Compiled evidently during the first half of 
the seventeenth century, the manuscript 
comprises about seventy octavo pages, 
representing some 1,500 entries. It is 
written in a small, neat hand throughout, 
and with two or three exceptions the titles 
of the books are in Latin, arranged under the 
following heads, but without dates of pub- 


lication: ‘ Biblia,’ ‘ Patres,’ ‘ Ecclesiastici 
Historici,’ ‘Historici,’ ‘Libri Pontific.,’ 
‘Philosophi,’ ‘Mathematici,’ ‘In Juris- 


prudentia,’ ‘ Politici,’ ‘In Medicina,’ ‘ Hu- 
maniores Muse,’ ‘ Epistole,’ ‘ Orationes,” 
‘Poet.’ Among the latest books cata- 
logued I find ‘Muse Gratulatorie Regi 
Jacobo.’ G. E. MANWARING. 


ALLEGORICAL PicturE.—I bought last 
October, at asale at Willis’s Rooms, a curious 
old picture, about which I should be glad if 
any one could give me information, e.g. 
as to its painter, its date, its allegory. 

It is on thick panel, somewhat decayed 
and worm-eaten, measuring about 4 ft. 3 in. 
by 3ft. 2in. Under the principal figure 
are the following verses :— 

Quattuor adversus justum certamina vinci 
Quattuor auxilys picta tabella docet. 
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This principal figure may represent the Virgin 
Mary, or some minor saint. Above her head 
is a chaplet held by two flying angels. Above 
the chaplet is a word in Hebrew characters 
which, I think, is ‘‘ Jehovah.” The right 
arm is extended, and on the open palm is a 
Hebrew word, probably ‘‘ Jesus.” Behind 
the hand is a display of yellow light or fire. 
On the bosom is the dove—the Holy Ghost. 
The left hand holds a large open book. On 
her right side is a winged male figure on 
bended knee, holding an open book. His 
left hand is raised, as though he might be 
speaking. In front he is good; behind he 
is evil. The shoulders of the wings are 
feathered; the back parts are batlike. 
Suspended apparently from this figure’s 
waist, at the back, hangs a great worm with 
a skull for its head. 

On the left side of the principal figure 
is a voluptuous female, kneeling, with 
bared bosom, offering with her right hand 
a golden wine-cup, and in her left holding 
a casket with a heap of gold pieces on it, 
some of which bear a cross potent, another 
an escutcheon, &c. Behind and above the 
male figure is a skeleton Death with bow 
and arrow, aiming at the principal figure. 
Behind and above the woman with the 
casket is the devil with horns, tail, &c. 

Under the Latin couplet are an escutcheon 
(showing a red cross) ; three keys on a loop, 
a bowl of fruit, and a golden flagon. The 
four ‘‘certamina” are perhaps typified by 
the four figures, viz., the winged male, the 
female with the casket, Death, and the devil ; 
and assuming that the principal figure is the 
Virgin, the four ‘“‘auxilia’? may be the 
Trinity and the Virgin. 

In the sale catalogue it was described as 
“Early Italian School.” On the back of the 
panel is a wax seal containing a coronet, 
coat of arms, and motto. The arms and 
motto are those of the 3rd (? the 2nd) Earl 
of Mount Cashell. 

Presumably the picture was at one time 
at Moore Park, which has passed out of the 
possession of the Mount Cashell family. 
The present Earl in a courteous reply to a 
letter of mine says :— 

“T think the picture you mention may have 
belonged to my uncle Mount Cashell, the 3rd Earl. 
saeuss 1 should have been pleased if I could have given 
you any information, but I cannot.” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


SLADE, BORN 1698-9.—In the 
registers of St. Paul’s Church, Covent 
Garden, there is the following entry: 


‘* Christenings, 1698-9. Jan. 16. William 
Slade, son of William Slade by Mary Slade, 
his wife.” 

If any of your readers could give me 
information respecting the above-mentioned 
Wm. Slade, I should be obliged. Please 
reply direct. G. SLADE. 

Walcot, Alexandra Park, Harrogate. 


‘* Music OF THE FuTuRE.”—When, and by 
whom, was this phrase earliest applied to the 
Liszt-Wagner school of music ? It is indi- 
cated by Robert Schumann in a letter of 
6 February, 1854, described in The 
Atheneum of 26 February of this year, the 
great composer exclaiming :— 

“ T am not particularly in harmony with [this] 
Liszt-Wagnerian enthusiasm. Those whom you 
consider musicians of the future, I consider 
musicians of the present ; while those whom you 
regard as musicians of the past (Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven) appear to me the best musicians of the 


future.”’ 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


GEORGE CUMBERLAND, son of Richard 
Cumberland (1732-1811) the dramatist, is 
said to have been killed at the siege of 
Charleston. I wish to know when he entered 
the Navy, and the date of his death. 

G. F. R. B. 


THE Hon. Joun Captain Ist Foot 
Guards, was killed in America, 3 July, 1777. 
Whose son was he, and when was he born ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Witkinson ListeR Kaye was admitted 
to Westminster School in 1787. Particulars 
of his parentage and career, and the date 
of his death, are wanted. That he entered 
the Royal Artillery in 1815, as stated in 
the ‘Westminster School Register,’ is 
obviously wrong. G. F. R. B 


Books AND ENGRAVINGS: THEIR PRE- 
SERVATION.—I should be greatly obliged if 
any of your readers could inform me if 
there is anything one could put on books 
and engravings which, from age or damp, 
have become brittle and rotten, in order to 
restore them. I have saved some of the 
illustrations to Dickens’s novels, which 
broke at the touch, by putting strong paste 
on the back; but I am told this is apt to 
make them change colour. D. MANLEY. 


‘THe Doctor.’—I have 
a small engraving entitled ‘The Death- 
Killing Doctor; or, Galen Reviv’d.’ It is 
evidently a portrait of a quack. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.” tell me who this man 
was ? Doctor. 
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Replies. 


HAMMERSMITH TERRACE, 
(11 S. i. 169.) 


SoME account of Hammersmith Terrace and 
its associations is given in Thomas Faulkner’s 
‘History and Antiquities of the Parish of 
Hammersmith,’ 1839, pp. 342-50. This 
““pleasant row of houses” was_ built, 
Faulkner says, ‘‘ about the year 1770.’? With 
his customary vagueness, he states that 
Arthur Murphy, dramatist, “ resided many 
years in the last house of this terrace.” 

Philip James De Loutherbourg, artist, 
resided at No. 13, died here on 11 March, 
1812, and was buried in Chiswick Churchyard, 
where his tomb, with an effusive inscription, 
may be seen. At the Hammersmith Public 
Library I am told that there is reason to 
believe that De Loutherbourg lived at Nos. 7 
and 8, and that his widow afterwards lived 
at No. 13 in the Terrace. In this library 
there is a curious 12-page 4to pamphlet with 
the following title-page :— 

“A List of a Few Cures performed by Mr. and 


Mrs. De Loutherbourg, of Hammersmith Terrace, 
without medicine. By a Lover of the Lamb of 


God, M.P.....At the Mary-la-bonne Printing 
Office, No. 108, Great Titchfield Street, Oxtord 
Street....Price Sixpence,” 


The dedication, to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is signed Mary Pratt, July 21, 1789. 

Other forgotten notabilities who lived in 
Hammersmith Terrace were Sir Clifton 
Wintringham, Bt., Physician to his Majesty 
and Physician to the Army, who died 10 Jan., 
1794; and Mrs. Mountain, a ‘“ charming 
songs tress,’” who retired in 1815. 

The barges mentioned by the querist are 
still moored underneath the backs of the 
houses, and give the place a quaint old- 
world look. Writing of these reminds me 
of a fire which occurred at a timber-wharf 
on the riverside, adjoining the west end of 
the Terrace, about twenty-two years ago. 
Awakened by a red glare in the sky shortly 
after midnight, I got up and went out to 
see where the fire was. The roadways around 
the burning timber-yard were blocked by 
the police and firemen, so that I could not 
approach nearer than the other (eastern) 
end of the Terrace. Here some steps lead 
down to the water-side, and with two other 
young men I engaged a boat and rowed out 
to the middle of the river, where we had a 
magnificent and unimpeded view of the blaze. 
We approached as close as the heat would 
allow us, sheltering our faces with our hats. 


It was a cold winter night, and I remember 
putting my feet up on the side of the boat 
to warm them by the fire. Now and again 
the blazing piles of timber would fall on 
to the coal-laden barges moored below, and 
set them, too, on fire. It was a sight not to 
be forgotten. Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 
39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 


In Leigh’s ‘New Picture of London.’ 
1823, p. 442, a few of the celebrities who 
have resided at Hammersmith are named. 
Probably the best account will be found in 
Faulkner’s ‘ History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Hammersmith,’ 1839, 8vo. The 
same author has an earlier work, ‘ An His- 
torical and Topographical Account of Ful- 
ham: including the Hamlet of Hammer- 
smith,’ London, 1813, royal 8vo. 

W. Scorr. 


See James Thorne’s ‘ Environs of London,’ 
1876, p. 277. J. Hotpen 


ALFRED AND THE CAKES (11 8. i. 129, 211). 
—There is more to be said. It is high time 
that this cruel falsehood should be exposed. 
The story appears only in the ¢interpola- 
tion in Asser’s ‘ Life of Alfred,’ as taken from 
the highly embellished Latin version of the 
‘ Life of St. Neot.? It would be desirable to 
know the date of the MS. 

That it is false is palpable; for the in- 
ventor of it expects us to believe that the 
neatherd’s wife, in chiding the king, did so 
by employing two hexameter lines in monkish 
Latin! Obviously he gives himself away, 
and confesses that he has ‘ improved” 
the story. Moreover, the king displays his 
arms, yet no one knows who he is! 

It so happens that we possess the story 
in an older and more reliable form—in a 
form that by its straightforwardness and 
simplicity gains assent at once. The Latin 
‘Life of St. Neot’® is merely a monkish 
version of the older (probably the much 
older) English Life of the same saint, extant 
in Anglo-Saxon in MS. Cotton, Vespasian 
D. xiv, and faithfully edited by the Rev. 
T. O. Cockayne in ‘ The Shrine,’ pp. 12-22. 
The original is at p. 16, but I quote from 
Mr. Cockayne’s translation :— 

‘* By God’s direction he [the king] came safe 
to Athelney and asked for shelter in a swain’s 
house, and also willingly obeyed him and his ill 
wife. It happened one day that the swain’s 
wife heated her oven, and the king sat thereby 
warming himself at the fire; the people of the 
house not knowing that he was king. Then was 
the ill wife suddenly astirred, and said to the king 
with angry mind, ‘Do thou turn the loaves 
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that they burn not, since daily I see that thou 
art a mickle eater.’ He was immediately obedient 
to the evil woman, since needs he must.” 

There is no more of this beautiful and 
obviously truthful story. The housewife 
was evidently an habitual grumbler, and 
somewhat out of temper; yet all that she 
reproached him with was his great appetite ! 

Observe the simplicity of the remark : 
‘* He was immediately obedient.’* Of course 
he was. How any Englishman can believe 
that Alfred, of all men, was faithless to his 
trust, is absolutely amazing. It is like 
accusing the Great Duke of cowardice, or 
Nelson of shirking a responsibility. Is 
there no hope that this libel may be at last 
withdrawn ? Let some of us honour the 
great king’s submissive fidelity. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


CATALOGUES OF MSS. (11 S. i. 204).—I 
am the humble owner of some valuable 
MSS., and have always been rejoiced to have 
them examined by competent researchers, 
whether friends of mine own, or no. Yet I 
am certainly not going to have them 
entered in any catalogue pro usu publico. 
The reason is this. Your correspondent 
suggests that I ‘* could easily send a polite 
refusal.” So I could; so I have once or 
twice done. What has been the result ? 
The applicant, whom I judged, on his own 
showing, to be a mere curious incompetent, 
has written me down, in some paper to 
which he had access, as a churlish reserver 
of things of public interest, evidently con- 
sidering ‘‘ the interest of intelligent persons ” 
and ‘ the property of the mob ” to be syno- 
nymous expressions. 

Lest, after the above, I should be deemed 
to be a hardshell Conservative, let me say 
that I am a rather extreme advocate of 
popular rights. Among these, I do not 
reckon any right to publish, for pay, an 
account of papers in private custody. 

V.H.LL.L.C.LV. 


MonuMENTAL INscrRIPTIONS (11 S. i. 205). 
—Mr. W. B. GerisH’s communication 
relating to the wonderful progress made in 
the work of transcribing Hertfordshire 
graveyard inscriptions should prove more 
than welcome to persons interested in 
families of that county. So far as my 
experience goes, down to very recent 
years the ‘‘ outdoor”? monumental inscrip- 
tions of any and every district have been 
virtually a sealed book to all but residents. 
Indeed, in the absence of transcripts, even 
residents rarely care to undergo the trouble 
of searching for and deciphering originals. 


Hence copies are an all-round boon, where 
such have been made, and I echo the 
appeal of Mr. GerisH for information as 
to what has been accomplished in other 
counties. 

As regards Nottinghamshire, the clergy 
were recently circularized ; but the result 
was not very satisfactory, and the move- 
ment has made but slight progress here. I 
can answer best in regard to the capital, 
having undertaken and recently completed 
the work myself, so far as the area of the 
old borough of Nottingham is concerned. 

Generally, these graveyard transcripts 
are of little more than local interest, except 
when they relate to persons coming from a 
distance. Where such evidence occurs, I 
think it should be made public. I hope to 
publish a book on the old Nottingham 
graveyards and their inscriptions some time 
during the present year. 

A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 38. 
i. 207).—The line which M. Garpoz pro- 
duces is a slightly modified form of Lucan, 
‘De Bello Civili’ (often wrongly styled 
‘ Pharsalia’), ii. 383, which is part of the 
character of the younger Cato, 
Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo. 
One may compare Goldsmith’s couplet in 
Retaliation :— 
Who, born for the Universe, narrow’d his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

M. Garpoz calls England ** the country in 
which classical studies are most honoured 
at large.’ Englishmen must _ gratefully 
acknowledge that it is to France they are 
indebted for some of the most useful helps 
in tracing Latin. citations to their souree— 
the verbal indexes in the Delphin editions 


and in N. E. Lemaire’s ** Bibliothéque 
Classique Latine.” Epwarp BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 

[Several other correspondents thanked for 
replies. ] 

St. ANNE’s, ALDERSGATE: ECCLESIAS- 


TIcAL RECORDS AT SOMERSET HovsE (11 
S. i. 187).—The procedure would be formally 
to petition the President of the Probate 
Division, asking him to have a Class List or 
Inventory prepared of such records and 
documents as are non-testamentary, showing 
what bundles, volumes, &c., exist, the precise 
nature of the documents in each (in general 
terms), and the period covered by each. If 
such an Inventory is to be found amongst 
the old Record Reports, a copy should 
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be made and annexed to a formal petition to 
the President, signed by literary men of 
standing, that reasonable access should be 
granted. I have not the slightest doubt 
that such a petition would be successful. 
That records from the year 1475, kept at the 
public expense, should never be open to 
public inspection, can be due to nothing but 
unconscious inadvertence. 
GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


CaxTON AND Epwarp IV. (11 8. i. 209).— 
The picture which Mr. Peet seeks is ‘ Caxton 
showing the First Specimen of his Printing 
to King Edward IV. at the Almonry, West- 
minster,’ by D. Maclise, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy of 1851, No. 67, and en- 
graved by Fred. Bromley. See W. Blades, 
‘ Books in Chains, and other Bibliographical 
Essays,’ 1892 (Book-Lover’s Library), pp. 
212-21. The picture was the property of 
Mr. J. Forster, who lent it to the Great 
Exhibition held in London in 1862, No, 413— 
presumably Dickens’s John Forster ; but it 
was not included in the Forster Bequest 
to the South Kensington Museum, where, 
however, there is a pencil sketch by Maclise 
of ‘Caxton’s Printing Press.’ Bromley’s 
engraving is not scarce, and has been repro- 
duced on a small scale in recent years in one 
of the printing-trade journals. 

W. Roserts. 


A large and handsome woodcut of this 
picture was presented by Messrs. Cassell 
about twenty-five years ago to purchasers 
of the first part of one of their well-known 
publications (I believe one of the editions 
of The Popular Educator). The picture is 
called *‘ The Cradle of the People’s Literature,’ 
and in it is represented a man at the press, 
while Caxton is standing near, showing 
proofs of his work to the king. 

A. L. HumpHReys. 


‘STANDING FOR PARLIAMENT” (11 S. i. 
87).—The verb ** to stand ” appears to have 
been very commonly used in this connexion 
during the general election of 1678/9, to 
which the first letter quoted by Mr. Ropsrns 
refers. Samuel Pepys, writing to his cousin 
Thomas Pepys of Lynn Regis on 1 February 
of that year, says, ‘* As for those two worthy 
persons who now stand for their favours ” ; 
and in a letter to Col. Legge on the 13th he 
has ‘‘Col. Norton having, as you write, 
finally declined standing for the town.” 
In a letter of the Earl of Danby to Col. 
Legge of the same date, which was trans- 
mitted through Pepys, we read ‘hearing 
that Sir John Kempthorne designs to stand.” 


On the 23rd of the same month Humphrey 
Prideaux writes to his friend John Ellis 
with reference to the very same election 
in the University of Oxford mentioned in 
the letter cited by Mr. Rossins: ‘* William- 
son first stood, but found such opposition 
that he was forced to desist” (p. 66 in the 
Cam. Soc. edition of Prideaux’s letters to 
Ellis) The editor, Sir E. M. Thompson, 
quotes from Wood’s ‘Life,’ p. Ixxxiii, a 
passage under 19 Feb., 1679, in which the 
following words occur: ‘‘ Dr. Eadisbury, 
of Brazennose, who audaciously, and with 
too much conceit of his own worth, stood 
against the said Mr. Finch,” &c. 

In a letter of Thomas Povey to Pepys, 
dated 31 Aug., 1672, we have ‘Cook, a 
youth of the principall estate in Norfolk, 
stands at Lyn.” 

But ‘“‘ stand ” in the sense of to be a candi- 
date is found far earlier.* See, e.g., Cooper’s 
‘Thesaurus Lingue Romane et Britannice,’ 
where, s.v. Peto, ‘‘ honores petere” is ren- 
dered by stande for offices,” and 
Ambio by ‘‘sue or stand for an offyce ” 
(quoted from ed. of 1573). How much 
further back can this usage be traced ? 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


‘ ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN’® : THE COMMAND- 
MENTS (11 S. i. 185).—I think we ought to 
make quite sure before we amend “fourth 
commandment” to “ fifth comm >ndment 
in chap. x. How did such a variation arise 
at all ? 

It may have been intentional, as the 
speaker was a Swiss of the fifteenth :entury, 
when it was usual to number the Command- 
ments differently from now. In chap. ix. 
Sir Walter quotes Chaucer, and had surely 
read ‘ The Pardoner’s Tale,’ where that great 
poet explains to us that ‘‘the seconde 
heste ” is this: ‘‘ Tak nat my name in ydel 
or amis.» See my note on ‘The Cant. 
Tales,’ C 641. 

I wonder when the commandments were 
first numbered as they are now. 

WaLTER W. SKEAT. 


Mr. Bayne forgets that the division of the 
tables of the Decalogue into four and six, 
instead of three and seven, was effected at the 
Reformation, If Sir W. Scott represented 
a person in the fifteenth century as speaking 
of the first commandment with promise as 
the fifth, he must have done so by a slip, 
and the later editor did well to make the 
correction. F. Newman. 


* Johnson (‘ Dict.’) quotes ‘‘ How many stand for 
consulships?” from ‘Coriolanus’ (II. ii.). 
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Surely Mr. Bayne is a little hypercritical 
in assuming that there is a misprint of fourth 
for fifth commandment in his quotation. 
The Roman branch of the Church makes the 
first two into one, thus putting each number 
a place forward, but, keeping the total to ten, 
divides the last into two. M. L. 


‘A CriticAL REVIEW OF THE PUBLICK 
&c., In Lonpon,’ 1734 (11 S. 
i. 189).—A second edition of this work was 
published in 1736. Anderson, ‘ British 
Topography,’ 1881, gives the title thus: 
‘ A new critical review of the public buildings, 
statues, and ornaments, in and about London 
and Westminster,’ second edition, London, 
1736, 12mo. He does not supply the 
name of the publisher. Lowndes also mentions 
the 1736 edition as having been sold at the 
Nassau sale for 7s. The publishers of the 
second edition were possibly the same as 
those of the first. Lowndes unhesitatingly 
attributes the authorship of the book to 
‘* James Ralph,” and terms it ‘‘a satirical 
piece.’ Presumably, this second edition 
is the one to which Mr. ABRAHAMS refers. 

W. Scorr. 


Stave Porters (11 S. i. 10).—I think 
the origin of this sign must be in accordance 
with the editorial note, and for this reason. 
Among the Beaufoy tokens there is one 
which Mr. describes—erroneously, 
I think—as the Two Drovers; but there 
is nothing to indicate with certainty that 
this is so, for the token bears a representa- 
tion of two men with staves. These are 
evidently the cowl-staves, or stangs, used to 
carry burdens, supported on the shoulders 
of two bearers, and seen in the sign of ‘‘ The 
Two Brewers,” ‘‘ The Two Draymen,” &c., 
who are represented thus carrying a cowl, 
which is a tub or barrel used for conveying 
water or beer. Thus also the sign of 
“*The Bunch of Grapes ”’ is represented by 
two cowl-staff porters bearing an enormous 
bunch of grapes between them; and we 
may even go back as far as the days of 
Pompeii (A.D. 70) for an instance in which 
two slaves are bearing a wine-amphora 
between them, suspended from such a staff. 
This was the sign of a wine merchant. 

J. Ho~tpen MacMicHae.. 


Two men carrying a load too heavy for 
one, slung on a stave or pole between them 
from shoulder to shoulder, would virtually 
be ‘‘stave porters.” When a lad I saw 
blocks of stone carried in this way, by means 
of a short, but stout pole thrust through 
or under a chain passed round the block. 


I remember, too, seeing in Derby some casks 
and boxes warehoused in this manner: 
in the bottom floor of a building. In 
“*stang-riding”’ the effigy was carried in 
this manner, tied on a stang or stave. In 
fact, amongst Derbyshire folk the name 
of a pole of this kind was ‘“‘ astang.’’ In the 
villages where the spring or well was some 
distance from the houses—often the case— 
the children went for pails of water, bringing 
it home on a stang put through the handle 
of the pail. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


THE CRADLE OF HENRY OF MONMOUTH 
(11 S. i. 183).— 

“Aug. 8. Sunday. Saw at the Vicar’s, Mr" Ball, 
Henry the 5" cradle, made of wood.” 
This is an extract from the diary of the Hon. 
William Hervey in 1779, and removes all 
doubt as to the vicar. The diarist had 
served in North America under General 
Gage, and at this time was visiting him at 
High Meadow in Newland. S. H. A. 


Dew-Ponps (10S. xi. 428, 474; xii. 17).— 
The Geographical Journal, August, 1909, pp. 
174-95, contains a paper entitled “Some 
Observations on Dew- Ponds,’ by Mr. Edward 
A. Martin, F.G.S., read before the Royal 
Geographical Society on 22 April, 1909, 
with diagrams and discussion on the paper. 

Frepk. A. Epwarps. 


Dr. Jonunson’s Boots (11 S. i. 184).— 
HIPPOCLIDES seems in doubt whether 
during the doctor’s time ‘‘ Wellingtons ” 
were made ‘‘rights and lefts.” I feel sure 
they were not. I have seen them made 
straights technical term for wearing 
indifferently on either foot—in modern 
times, on account of the simplicity of use. 
A Wellington is not an easy boot to slip into, 
and men ina hurry to mount could ill afford 
to make mistakes of that sort. 

With regard to slippers for men and 
women, until the nineties I made thousands 
of pairs per annum, “straights” only—an 
ugly style. M. L. R. BResiar. 


Capt. BrRooKE AND Sir JAMES BROOKE 
(11 S. i. 130, 213).—I heartily thank Mr. 
J. N. Dow.1ne for his reply to my query. I 
was hoping that ‘‘ Capt. Brooke ’’—great- 
grandfather of the Rajah—would prove 
to be the son (Capt. Arthur Brooke) of 
Henry (‘ Fool of Quality ’) Brooke, or a kins- 
man, because Henry Brooke and his brother, 
and Henry’s nephew Robert, and others of 
that clan were all men of temperament like 
the Rajahs—honourable, daring, truthful, 
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romantic, and careless of money ; but they 
had not Malaya to civilize. It would have 
been nice to think they were related, but 
it is not possible, for it is not true. 
Wm. Muir. 
79, Coleman Street, E.C. 


‘ ALONZO THE BRAVE’ (11S. i. 167, 215).— 
My authority for stating (ante, p. 115) that 
Sam Cowell wrote the words of ‘ Alonzo 
the Brave,’ 7.e., the well-known comic song, 
and not the ‘‘ lugubrious ballad ’’—is a book 
entitled ‘120 Comic Songs Sung by Sam 
Cowell,’ published years ago by H. D’Alcorn, 
25, Poland Street, W. Under the heading 
‘Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogine’ 
in this book is printed: ‘‘ The words by 
Sam Cowell; the Music arranged by J. 
Harroway, R.A.” 

Maycock 


Yon”: its USE By ScoTsMEN (11 S. i. 
43, 131).—It is distressing to learn from my 
courteous critic T. F. D. that there are people 
in Glasgow who say yon’? when they might 
be expected to use “this” or ‘‘ that.” 
But for the assurance that the statement 
rests on personal knowledge, one would be 
disposed to seek its origin in baseless 
rumour or, an unfortunate misapprehension. 
Accepting it, however, as it stands, one can- 
not concur at the same time in the view that 
Burns is to be held as illustrating such a 
vicious practice. When he says ‘yon 
birkie,’* the poet clearly means one who is 
entirely outside the circle with which for the 
moment he identifies himself; and in his 
reference to the three damsels in ‘‘ the lighted 
ha’” he discriminates with accuracy and 
characteristic precision. 

I regret the ambiguity that undoubtedly 
characterizes my allusion to ‘‘ thon.” 
Archaic or obsolete”? would have been 
better than “‘ earlier,’ as the purpose was to 
distinguish between ‘‘thon” and ‘ yon,” 
and not to imply that the one is a different 
form of the other. The recognition of 
“‘thon” as a distinct term prompted the 
remark that it ‘‘ sometimes had little more 
force than that of the definite article.’ It 
may, however, interest Pror. SKEAT to know 
that the two words (probably owing to local 
peculiarities of pronunciation) are used in 
some parts of Scotland as identical. In one 
version of the legend about Baird and the 
Pyramids the ironmaster’s scornful query 
appears in the form, ‘‘ Whatna fule sank his 
money in thon?” Again, the late 
A. K. H. B., author of the ‘ Recreations of a 
Country Parson,’ used to illustrate the same 


thing in a story regarding an admirer of 
Dr. Chalmers’s pulpit oratory. This en- 
thusiast, he said, once in his own hearing 
described a great occasion in the sentence, 
was fell preachin’, thon!” 

Tuomas BayNE. 


When I was young, and in the Mid- 
lands, ‘‘ yon”? was accounted inadmissible 
to talk polite; but it was allowed to pass 
unchallenged in some verses my grand- 
mother used to repeat in a way which im- 
pressed me then, and impresses me still. 
They started with 

As Miss and Master went to town, 

They met a poor lad coming down, 

All rags and tatters, pale and wan. 

Miss saw first him, and thus began : 

** Look, brother, look at yon poor lad !’ 
‘*Wan” and ‘‘ began” rimed just as they 
would do in ‘ The Earthly Paradise.’ 

I think ‘‘ yon” was frequently applied to 
something more or less remote from_ the 
speaker : a near object which was not ** this ” 
was ‘that.’ Perhaps the distinction may 
have been more strictly observed in earlier 
times. One other living language has a 
limitation to correspond. In Spanish aquel 
refers to what is distant from two interlo- 
cutors, ese to what is nearer to the one who 
listens than it is to him who talks. 

St. SwITHIN. 


MakiINnG ONeE’s ParisH (11 i. 206).— 
By certain statutes of Henry VII. Edward 
VI., and Elizabeth, persons unable or un- 
willing to work were compellable to remain, 
for the purposes of relief, in the parish where 
they had settled. An Act of Charles Il. 
fixed the period in which a man acquired ** a 
settlement”? by residence as forty days. 
This forty days ran from the time when 
notice of the new abode was given to the 
parish officers; but notice was dispensed 
with in the case of apprenticeship, where the 
residence was more or less notorious. This 
will explain the old woman’s statement 
to mean that John was in need of relief, and, 
to get it, had to go back to his parish of 
settlement. R. S. B. 


Hanp Cross (11S. i. 208).—If P. D. M. 
has any means of access to The Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News of 20 Nov., 
1886, he will find, under the signature of 
‘“The Mouse in the Corner,” a long and 
interesting article, not only with regard 
to the genesis of ‘ Handley Cross,’ but also 
as to the original prototype of the immortal 
John Jorrocks, the hero of that delightful 
sporting novel. The writer adduces some 
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rather convincing reasons for the assumption | The Chinese Gallery was at Hyde Park 


that Handley Cross was meant for Chelten- 
ham, and that the person who suggested 
Jorrocks to Mr. Surtees’s mind—for it is 
stated that the author was visiting in the 
neighbourhood of Cheltenham when he out- 
lined the novel—was a double Gloucester 
welter-weight farmer named Paul Crump, 
who hunted a pack of harriers, and resided at 
Coomb Hill, near Tewkesbury. 
WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


NorrinGHAM EARTHENWARE TOMBSTONE 
(11 8S. i. 189).—I wish Mr. StaPieton had 
given the dimensions of this headstone. It is 
an expensive process to produce large slabs 
of earthenware, and they are not so durable 
in the open air as stone. I have visited 
every churchyard in and near the Potteries. 
It would be misleading to call any earthen- 
ware memorial I have seen a tombstone. 
Occasionally one meets with a small earthen- 
ware slab not exceeding a superficial square 
foot, or a miniature monument of pyramidal 
form under a glass shade, with the name, 
&c., painted on them. Sometimes they are 
used as chimney-piece ornaments, 

A costly and elaborate monumental 
structure has recently been erected in 
Burslem Cemetery, built of glazed ceramic 
blocks and slabs produced, I believe, by 
Doulton & Co. It is looked upon as a 
unique specimen of the adaptation of the 
potter’s art to monumental structures. 

B. D. Mosetey. 

Burslem. 


CHINESE GALLERY IN LONDON (11S. i. 207). 
——In 1843 was published 

** A Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese 
Collection now exhibiting at St. George’s Place, 
Hyde Park Corner, with Condensed Accounts of 
the Genius, Government, History, Literature, 
Agriculture, Arts, Trade, Manners, Customs, and 
Social Life of the Celestial Empire. By William 
B. Langdon, Curator of the Chinese Collection.”’ 
The entrance to the exhibition forms the 
frontispiece to the volume, which is large 
octavo, and consists of 169 pages with a 
number of illustrations. If this be the 
““Chinese Gallery” in question, and the 
loan of the volume is desired, I shall be 
happy to lend it to A. H. D. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


In 1843 there was a ‘‘ Chinese Collection ” 
exhibited at St. George’s Place, Hyde Park 
Corner. My copy of the Catalogue has an 
undated handbill attached, showing that the 
exhibition was afterwards at Paragon Street, 
Hull. R. M. 


Marylebone, 


Corner. The South African Exhibition there 
is advertised in The Illustrated London News, 
4 May, 1850, p. 302. FReperic Boase. 


RussELL, Mr. W. and Mr. 
R. PIERPOINT also thanked for replies.] 


BROKEN ON THE WHEEL (10 8. vii. 147, 
292).—The following information, taken 
from the newspapers at the Town Archives, 
Magdeburg, confirms the account by the 
trustworthy eyewitness at the earlier of the 
above references. I think I need not notice 
the reply, except to say that I did not see it 
until lately, as I was seriously ill when it 
appeared, and for long afterwards. As it 
threw doubt on my note, I determined, as 
the simplest way of removing it, to apply 
(as any one might) in Germany, where the 
execution took place so lately. I may use 
the expression, as it was in my lifetime. 

The result is given below exactly as I 
received it, with the note by my kind corre- 
spondent, who calls attention to the severity 
of the sentence as pronounced. Still, I 
should be inclined to trust the eyewitness 
as to the more merciful way in which the 
sentence was carried out—that is, that the 
wretch was first rendered insensible. 

“©On the 7th of April, 1837, Friederike Chris- 
tiane Schliephaske, born in the year 1813, was 
executed for the murder of her mistress Friederike 
Grosskopf, aged forty, whom she slew with a 
hatchet whilst asleep, to get possession of a small 
sum of money, afterwards found concealed in the 
ashes of the kitchen hearth. 

** The act of condemnation is worded as follows : 

““* His Majesty having confirmed the judgment 
passed by the Royal Court of Law that the culprit 
is to be brought from life to death by being broken 
by the wheel from below, this punishment has been 
carried out to-day. 

Magdeburg, 7 April, 1837. 
Royal Inquisitoriar. 
Fritze.’ 

‘““The crime of the Schliephaske having been 
carried out under aggravating circumstances, she 
was ordered to be broken from below, which 
means that the hangman began at the feet, moving 
upwards. The more merciful way was by 
beginning from the top, crushing at once the 
vital organs. From the wording of the judgment 
it is clear that she was not strangled, but broken 
alive. The customary way was to tie the con- 
demned on a board or wooden cross.” 

HANDFORD. 


Loe Cornwatt (11 8. i. 129).— 
The using of a fragment of the last year’s log 
for the following year appears to be a relic 
of the Celtic tradition as to the continuity 
of the solar fire from day to day, since our 
ancient British ancestors rendered homage 
to the fire on the hearth as the symbol of the 
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** solden handed”’ sun, the lavish distributor 
of the countless benefits which his light and 
heat confer upon man ; and among the Slavs, 
the Lithuanians, the old Prussians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Hindus the 
first conditions of worship were that the 
sacred fire should be transmitted from 
father to son (see further ‘ Marriage in Celtic 
Britain’ in the Journ. Brit. Archeol. 
Assoc., circa 1892). 

The ‘* Christmas Braun”? is certainly the 
** Yule-brand,” or ‘‘brun’’; in Wexford, 
the West Riding, and in South Worcester- 
shire, a ‘‘ Christmas brun’”’?; in Somerset- 
shire, ‘‘bran’’; and in Devonshire, 
**braund’” and ‘‘ brawn.” Hence our 
phrases “‘ fire-brand ” and ‘* bran-new,”’ 7.¢., 
fire new, or fire-brand new. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

Wroxton Grange, Folkestone. 


An article on ‘ Christmas Eve’ in Cham- 
bers’s *‘ Book of Days,’ ii. 733-7, makes it 
evident that the superstition referred to by 
DUNHEVED is not confined to Cornwall. It 
quotes some verses from Herrick, including 
the stanza :— 

With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and, 
For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is ateending. 


W. Scorr. 


The Yule log—or ‘‘ clog,” as we called 
it in Derbyshire—was, when I was a child, 
brought to my home in much the same way ; 
but we had no fire-place large enough to hold 
it in one piece, so two of the men, with a 
double-handed saw, made it into more con- 
venient logs and some loose bits of wood 
were laid on, amongst which was a piece of 
the previous Christmas clog. A piece of 
the last clog burnt on Christmas Day was 
always put aside for the Christmas to come. 


THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


THEATRICALS IN MARGATE (11 S. i. 167).— 
I take the following description of the ‘‘ new 
theatre ” at Margate, mentioned by W. J. M., 
from ‘Hall’s New Margate and Ramsgate 
Guide’ for 1790, p. 12 :— 


“The Theatre Royal, built about three years 
ago, is a neat and elegant structure after the 
model of Covent Garden; its scenery was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Hodgins; the Patentees, Mate 
& Robson, are not wanting in anything that can 
render their new undertaking worthy of support ; 
good actors are retained at large ‘salaries, and 


every attention is paid by the acting manager 
to the accommodation and entertainment of 
the publick.”’ 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘THe CanapIAN Boat Sona’ (11 S. i. 
81, 136).—One rises from reading Mr. 
BayNeE’s reply with a feeling akin to despair. 
If we have not yet learnt at this late day 
to disentangle fact from fiction in the 
‘Noctes Ambrosiane,’ or to distinguish 
between Lockhart in earnest and Lockhart 
at play, our critical methods of interpreta- 
tion and textual annotations of classical 
works are assuredly not worth the writing. 
Long ago Prof. Ferrier pointed out that the 
dialogues of the ‘Noctes’ are ‘‘ conversa- 
tions on men and manners, life and litera- 
ture,” that is to say, conversations on actual 
men and manners, on real life and literature. 
The element of mystification does not enter 
into the subjects discussed, but has respect 
only to the persons supposed to be discussing 
them around Ambrose’s jovial board. No 
doubt the dialogues are variously treated, 
some being serious and others broadly 
farcical. It is comparatively easy to dis- 
criminate between them. No one who will 
take a little trouble need be at any loss to 
say whether politics, when they turn up, 
are considered in a spirit of savage satire or 
in a mood of sombre melancholy. In the 
September ‘Noctes’ of 1829, admittedly 
written by Lockhart, ‘The Canadian Boat 
Song’ is introduced in connexion with a dis- 
cussion of the Highland clearances or evic- 
tions going on for years, which had depopu- 
lated many parts of the Highlands. The 
parties taking a share in the discussion 
are mainly the Shepherd, Tickler, Macrabin 
or Patrick Robertson, and Lockhart, mas- 
querading for the time being as Christopher 
North. ‘The speakers are evidently in sober 
earnest. Would a fastidious writer like 
Lockhart have been guilty of a device so 
inartistic as the introduction of a needless 
mystification into a serious discussion ? Such 
a mystification would have been clumsy and 
quite unnecessary. Instead of dragging in 
‘*a friend in Upper Canada, sailing down 
rivers for days on end, listening to Gaelic 
songs,”’ he needed but to say ‘‘ a friend sent 
me the lines,” and the mystification, if mysti- 
fication were intended, would have been far 
more effectually achieved. But undoubtedly 
Lockhart had no mystification in view. On 
the contrary, he was taking peculiar pains to 
indicate who the author was. He had, 
doubtless, tinkered Galt’s lines and imparted 
to them a flavour of Prof. Wilson. But, at 
the same time, he indicated in no obscure 
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fashion that the author was, or had lately 
been on business in Upper Canada. When 
we remember that the Blackwood group com- 
prised only a limited number of contributors, 
and that among them all there is but one, 
so far as we know, who satisfies the required 
conditions of authorship, the conclusion 
to my mind seems irresistible that Lockhart 
had no other than John Galt in view. 
Readers who are cognizant of the peculiar 
position held by Galt while in Upper Canada 
will be at no loss to understand why his 
name is not directly mentioned as the author 
of ‘ The Canadian Boat Song.’ 
WALTER Scort. 


John Galt has been suggested as the 
author of this song. I am a descendant of 
Galt’s, and I know his life and his character 
well. He had great gifts, and his work as a 
Canadian pioneer has never been justly 
recognized. But he was a typical Lowland 
Scot whose sympathies were all diametrically 
anti-Celtic and anti-Highland. He could no 
more have written that poem than he could 
have written Ossian, as Macpherson did. 
His whole tone of mind was opposed to the 
spirit of the thing. If Lockhart was not 
the sole author—if he touched up some- 
thing by somebody else—that somebody 
else was probably Mrs. Grant of Loggan. 

W. Moir. 

79, Coleman Street, E.C. 


**MorAL POCKETHANDKERCHIEFS ” (11 5. 
i. 146, 196).—I remember buying one of 
these in Liverpool as a child in 1861. It con- 
tained a picture of two navvies, a drunken 
and a sober one, and recorded their con- 
versation on the subject of total abstinence. 
On showing it at home I was told that it was 
** vulgar.”” J. WILLcocK. 

Lerwick. 


CHILDREN WITH THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
NAME (10 S. xii. 365; 11 S. i. 35, 79, 112, 
157).—With reference to the remarks of 
Mr. STapLetTon, ante, p. 112, I have to 
confess to having wandered in my reply from 
the point of the original note without making 
the circumstance apparent. Although the 
contrary would appear to be the case from 
my communication at the second reference, 
it is not my impression that so unpractical 
a custom as that of bestowing an individual 
Christian name upon two (or more) sur- 
viving children of the same parents was con- 
tinued to Dr. Samuel Freeman’s time. 
What I was in reality seeking to illustrate 
was the insistence which sundry persons 
have displayed in naming each successive 


child of their issue with a name which might 
fairly be said to have ‘* proved fatal” to the 
child’s elder brothers (or sisters, as the case 
might be). Although registered extracts to 
that effect are not contained in my notes 
at present, I regard it as certain that each 
of the two elder sons of Dr. Freeman had 
deceased prior to the christening of the next 
in line. I realize that I am not without 
blame for failing to make this clear when 
writing formerly. McMurray. 


Amongst the instances quoted of children 
of the same family bearing one and the same 
Christian name, I do not think the following 
passage from Gibbon’s ‘ Autobiography 
has been noted :— 

‘*So feeble was my constitution, so precarious my 
life, that, in the baptism of each of my brothers, 
my father’s prudence successively repeated my 
Christian name of Edward, that, in case of the 
departure of the eldest son, this patronymic appel- 
lation might be still perpetuated in the family,’ 

Gibbon was the eldest of six sons. 

T. M. W. 


**CucKOOS TO CLEAR THE MUD AWAY ” 
(11 8. i. 208).—‘* When the cuckoo picks up 
the mud,” which is another form of the 
proverb given by Hazlitt, is not until April, 
or, to be more precise, supposedly the 
14th or 15th of that month. 

Probably further information would be 
found in Swainson’s ‘ Folk-Lore of Birds,’ 
1885. J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


*Sprnney” (11 S. i. 145).—There is 
something to be said in favour of the Latin 
origin of this word. Even if the word cannot 
be found in literature before 1228 a.p., it 
must not be taken as proved that the word 
was not in use in this country before that 
date or before the arrival of the Normans. 
During the civil and military administration 
of Britain by the Romans, lasting about 
400 years, a large number of Latin words 
were incorporated into the British language ; 
it was inevitable, just in the same way as 
during the past 300 years a number of English 
words have been incorporated into the 
languages of India. I need only mention 
one such word: ‘‘ pont” is quite common 
even now in Welsh names of places; and 
no one, I suppose, will seriously contend 
that it is not of Roman origin. The chief 
argument in favour of the word ‘‘ spinney ” 
being of similar origin is that it lingers in the 
West, whither the British inhabitants were 
driven. The old dictionary-makers treated 
it as a provincial colloquialism, and did not 
mention it. PENNY. 
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I venture to suggest that Spennythorne 
and Spennymoor are local names which may 
be considered in connexion with the word 

spinney.”* Str. SwWITHIN. 


‘* HEM OF A NOISE”’ (11 S. i. 108).—With 
reference to Mr. MAYHEW’s query as to the 
meaning of this phrase, quoted in the Rev. 
J. Coker Egerton’s amusing work ‘ Sussex 
Folk and Sussex Ways,’ I would venture 
to suggest that it is merely a toning- down 
of the expression ‘hell of a noise.” The 
latter expression is common in_ those 
strata of society where expressive vigour 
rather than refinement is aimed at in con- 
versation, and I have often heard men 
who would in the ordinary way have used 
the world “hell” substitute ‘‘ hem” when 
addressing those whose susceptibilities might 
be shocked by the use of the stronger ex- 
pression. ‘‘ Hem,” indeed, may be said 
to serve the same purpose in rural conversa- 
tion that expressive dashes do in the 
columns of newspapers in reporting police- 
court cases. LronarRD J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


Sussex folk do not care to use the word 
** devil.”* As Chancellor Parish says: ‘‘ The 
devil is always spoken of as he, with a 
special emphasis ”” (‘A Dictionary of the 


Sussex Dialect,’ p- 35). This applies to 
** damned,” which is also rendered as ‘* em ” 
or ‘‘ hem.’ Whether it be used for one or the 


other, it probably represents a word slurred 
over, and not articulated. E.E.StTReEer. 
Chichester. 


In the old days of army enlistment by the 
queen’s shilling there was a story current 
in Kent of a stage- -coachman driving through 
Chatham who nearly ran down a drunken 
soldier, who went reeling across the street 
just in front of the horses. The coachman 
bawled out: ‘* Now then! Out of the way, 
sojer! You only costs a shilling, but they ’d 
kick up a hem of a shine if I ran over you.” 

Amongst Kentish people the word ‘‘ hem ” 
was always considered to be a euphemistic 
form of the word ‘“‘ hell.” 

B. KINGSFORD. 

United University Club. 

[Mr. J. MacMIcHAEL, OLD SARUM, 
Mr. T. RATCLIFFE, Mr. H. A. C. SAUNDERS, and 
Mr. W. Scort also thanked for replies. ] 


Most EXPENSIVE ELECTION (11 S. i. 107, 
191).—The famous election for Yorkshire 
in 1807 if not the most expensive on record, 
was certainly one of the most costly ever 
fought. Wilberforce, the champion of the 


--more was lost on Mohacs field,”’ 


abolition of the slave trade, had sat for the 
county for twenty-three years without being 
opposed; but on this occasion he was 
challenged by the two great Yorkshire 
houses of Fitzwilliam and Lascelles. The 
poll lasted for fifteen days, the final return 
being :— 

Wilberforce, 11,806. 

Lord Milton, 11,177. 

Lascelles, 10,989. 


To contend with the weight of money 
against him, Wilberforce’s supporters got 
up a national subscription, and it is said that 
in ten days over 40,000/. was subscribed. 
An interesting account of this election will 
be found in the current number of The Pall 
Mall Magazine, p. 441. 


KKIcKING up Bop’s-a-DyinG” (11 S. 
150).—This will be found to occur, s.v. 
‘* Bob’s-a-dying,” in the ‘ E.D.D.’ in forms 
bob’s-a-dial,’’ ‘‘ bobs-a-dilo,”? in Northum- 
berland, Yorkshire, Dorset, and Devon. Its 
meaning is ‘‘a great row or racket ;_bois- 
terous merriment”; but the origin is not 
given. J. HoLDEN MacMICHAEL. 


OSBALDISTONE : ITS PRONUNCIATION (11S. 
i. 85, 132).—The abbreviated form Osbaston 
has its counterpart in Barniston, an abbre- 
viated form of Barnardistone. In the Fort 
St. George records there are many references 
to members of this family ; sometimes the 
name is spelt Burniston. They were related 
to the Aislabies and Scattergoods, so that 
there seems to be no doubt that they belonged 
to the Barnardistone family. 

FRANK PENNY. 


‘A LAD OF THE O’FRIEts’ (11 S. i. 46).— 
I do not know enough about Irish names to 
say whether O’Friel is the same as Friel. The 
latter is certainly a surname. About two 
years ago I met a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Mr. Ralph Friel, who is now in the 
Indian Civil Service. He pronounced his 
name almost as frill, or midway between 
frill and freel. V. CHATTOPADHYAYA. 


Mouwacs: THE BATTLE (11 S. i. 87, 177).— 
There is a common Hungarian saying, 
which has become almost a proverb, ‘* But 
implying 
that no disaster is unparalleled. An old 
song referring to the battle has been trans- 
lated into English, and the traditional 
air arranged by Francis Korbay. In this 
song the phrase above quoted occurs as a 
refrain. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Eighteenth Century Literature: an Oxford Mis- 
cellany. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

WE find no introduction to this volume, and there 
is, apparently, no general editor controlling the 
whole. Editorial and prefatory apologies and 
explanations being much overdone nowadays, 
we are not ill pleased at starting after a table of 
contents straight on the eight essays which make 
up the book. None of the authors represented 
is known to us, but we imagine that most of them 
are young—in that state of studentship, perhaps, 
when cleverness appears particularly desirable, | 
and a thing seems the better for being smartly | 
said. Certainly, the book is remarkably bright in 

style throughout, and a tribute to that art of neat 

expression which is cultivated at Oxford, and 

wins credit for young essayists. 

We do not, however, wish to convey the im- 
pression that there is a want of sound, work and 
thought in these pages. On the contrary, they 
impress us favourably when compared with more 
important criticisms of an older day, e.g., that of 
Bagehot on Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and 
that of George Eliot on Edward Young, whose 
‘ Night Thoughts ’ are here considered by Michael 
West. Young’s verse is discussed with con- 
siderable ingenuity, and derived from the heroic 
couplet of Pope. Indeed, it is shown that some 
of the blank verse, with the change of a single 
word which suggests itself at the end of the line 
readily, can be resolved into the characteristic 
Popian metre. At the beginning of this essay too 
much is said in praise of Young’s style, if we may 
trust a re-reading we attempted in favourable 
circumstances last autumn. The depreciation 
which follows, however, reduces this impression. 
We doubt if an author who is “‘ unreadably great ”’ 
is really great at all. 
poseur, and rhetoric in skilful hands almost 
deceives the elect into regarding it as poetry. 
That seems to us a plain statement of the case. 

‘ Steele and the Sentimental Comedy,’ by M. E. 
Hare, shows considerable powers both of criticism 
and epigram. ‘Lady Winchelsea,’ by Elsie 
Drew, recognizes Wordsworth’s regard for the 
poetess, and gives a pleasant picture of her. 
‘ Fielding’s ‘‘ Jonathan Wild,” ’ by G. T. Bispham, 
is a little commonplace here and there, but shows 
thought, though it does not always satisfy us in 
its analysis. 

‘Horace Walpole’s Views of Literature,’ by 
J. E. Fairfax, seems to us weaker than the other 
papers, being more of a summary than a criticism, 
But we are grateful for a recognition of Walpole’s 
good sense and critical power. The writer evi- 
dently knows Leslie Stephen’s essay on the 
subject, and is seve-2 on Macaulay’s “ insuffer- 
able”? view. Growing doubts in many quarters 
as to the soundness of Macaulay’s splendid and 
imposing fabric of prose criticism here find out- 
spoken expression. He is accused of ‘‘ incom- 
petence’’; and we are informed that ‘“‘ an age 
that has ceased to admire the rhetoric will pay 


Young was a deliberate | 


most interesting papers of the series; but the 
analogy ‘‘ between the Greeks and Queen Anne’s 
men ”’ seems to us far-fetched and unsatisfactory. 
We are told that ‘‘ Homer’s ‘ Iliad’ and Pope’s 
version of it are symptomatic of the same desire,’” 
which, we gather, is the desire of Greek sculpture, 
to be ‘‘ cool, restrained, and of exquisite finish.”’ 
The zeal for analogies carries this writer, like 
others, beyond the natural scope of the subject. 
Greek religion as compared with Christianity 
demands more serious notice than is here accorded. 
Quoting Byrom’s line, 
Despair is a cowardly thing, 


the writer adds: ‘‘ For the use of ‘ thing’ in the 
first line compare Wordsworth, ‘ old, unhappy, 
far-off things.’’’ If the suggestion is that the 


'later poet was indebted to Byrom for the word 


“thing ’’ in this connexion, we may say that we 
do not believe it. The phrase in both cases is a 
natural piece of English which needs no pedigree 
in style. If one is needed, we might quote the 
Bible, ‘‘ Wisdom is the principal thing.’’ The 
people who write the affected prose of to-day 
might do worse than study the Authorized Version, 
as well as such a model as R. L, Stevenson. 

The author of the last essay, on ‘ William Lisle 
Bowles,’ T. E. Carson, might express himself more 
naturally, but brings out satisfactorily the import- 
ance of Bowles, which 1s rather as an inspirer of 
others than asa poet. Still, the skilful selection of 
his verse shows that he could write really well at 
times. 

The volume is excellently printed, and the 
quotations made are usually accurate, though a 
famous line of Horace (‘ Ars Poetica,’ 185) has 
got its words in the wrong order. 


the Record of the 


Upper Norwood Atheneum : 
(Pri- 


Winter and Summer Excursions, 1909. 

vately Printed.) 

WE have found in this little volume, as in all 
previous ones issued by the members of the 
Upper Norwood Athenzeum, reading both useful 
and pleasant. The papers read show careful pre- 
paration, and a real desire to produce as far as 
possible fresh information regarding the places 
visited. Although the past year was not favour- 
able for outdoor excursions, the ramblers were 
singularly fortunate in having only one wet day. 

The first winter visit was to Austin Friars 
Church, when Mr. Frederick Higgs read a paper. 
The community is well-to-do, and supports a 
pastor, who consented to the ancient building 
being inspected, and the ‘‘ well-informed verger, 
Mr. Rus, was quite delighted to show the build- 
ing to visitors.” Afterwards the members 
visited Carpenter’s Hall, where they saw Wardens’ 
caps or crowns dating from 1561, the Master’s 
silver drinking cup dated 1611, and other plate. 
Another winter ramble, undertaken by Mr. Jona- 
than Downes, was to places of interest in Fleet 
Street and the Strand. 

The summer excursions opened with Penshurst 
Place, where the visitors were shown the original 
spinet presented by Elizabeth. The paper read 
by Mr. Charles Wheeler traced the history of 
Penshurst and the Sidneys. Rochester had been 
visited in 1899; but as that visit had been de- 


but scant honour to the caprice that in Macaulay’s 

literary arsenal does service for good sense.” 
‘Enthusiasm’ as understood in the eigh- 

eenth century, by J. E, V. Crofts, is one of the 


voted chiefly to Dickens’s residence at Gad’s Hill,. 
a second visit was made, conducted by Mr. W. T. 
Vincent. Mr. T. C. Thatcher took the ramblers 


to Godalming, and Mr, G. H. Lindsey-Renton 
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to Kenilworth, including St. Nicholas’ Church, 
and Stoneleigh Abbey. Mr. Lindsey-Renton 
quotes the quaint inscription to the memory of 
Humphrey How, porter to Lord Leigh, 1688 : 
Here lyes a Faithful Friend unto the Poore 
Who dealt large Almes out of his Lord’ps Stor 
Weepe not Poore People tho ye Serua’ts Dead 
The Lord himselfe will giue you Dayly Breade 
If Markets Rise Raile not against theire Rates 
The price is still the same at Stoneleigh Gates. 
The visit to the Saxon church of Worth gave 
Mr. W. F. Harradence the opportunity of con- 
tributing a paper on the settlement of the 
Saxons, 

The volume is edited by Mr. Theophilus Pitt 
with his usual care, and contains over twenty 
illustrations. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Messrs. WILLIAM GEORGE’S Sons send from 
Bristol their Catalogue 318, containing works 
under Africa, America, Angling, Architecture, 
Australasia, &c. There is a fine set of the Latin 
classics, Valpy’s library editions, 1825, 121, 12s. 
Under Caxton is the reprint of ‘The Recuyell 
of the Historyes of Troye,’ edited by Dr. Sommer, 
2 vols., 1694, 11. 48. (limited to 250 copies). 
Under Costume is a collection of feminine costumes 
1800-50, 5 vols., imp. 4to, 101. 10s, Other works 
are Lean’s collections of proverbs, 5 vols., royal 
8vo, new, 1l. 15s.; Jesse’s ‘ Memoirs of the Pre- 
tenders,’ 2 vols., polished calf, 1845, 2/7. 10s. ; 
‘Romney,’ by Humphry Ward and Roberts, 
2 vols., 4l. 12s.; Pardoe’s ‘ Marie de Médicis,’ 
3 vols., 27. 10s.; and Malone’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ 
21 vols., half-calf, 111. 11s. 


Messrs. Henry March Gilbert & Son’s Winchester 
Catalogue 34 opens with a special offer of ‘ The 
National Shakespeare,’ a facsimile of the First 
Folio, plates by Sir Noel Paton, 3 vols., folio, full 
morocco extra, 41. 10s. (published at 151. 15s.) ; 
and ‘The Doré Gallery,’ 2 vols., royal 4to, half- 
calf, 11. 198s. 6d. (published at 52. 5s. in cloth). 
There is a good list of Biography. Under Dickens 
are first editions of ‘ Dombey,’ half-calf; ‘ Little 
Dorrit,’ plates foxed; and ‘ Nickleby.’ Under 
Journalism is Fox Bourne’s ‘ English Newspapers,’ 
2 vols., 1887, from Sir Walter Besant’s Library 
with his book-plate, 10s. 6d. There is a pretty set 
of Lytton’s novels, 22 vols., half-calf, 21. 12s. 6d. 
Works under Topography include Bucks, Cam- 
bridge, Channel Islands, Cornwall, Hants, &c. 

Messrs. Gilbert have also a separate list of a 
portion of the library of the late Canon Valpy. 


Messrs. Myers & Co.’s List 155 opens with 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Empedocles on Etna,’ first 
edition, with inscription ‘‘ From the Author,” 
1852, 41. 15s.; and his ‘ Schools and Universities 
on the Continent,’ first edition, with inscription 
** With the author’s sincere regards,’’ and a letter, 
3l. 17s. 6d. Under Chaucer is the fifth edition, 
Adam Islip, 1602, 6. 17s. 6d. The large-type 


Library Edition of Creighton’s ‘ History of the: 


Papacy, 1378-1527,’ 5 vols., 1882-94, is 41. 15s. 
Among Dickens items is the first edition of ‘ Mr. 
Nightingale’s Diary,’ a farce in one act, 1877, 
31. 17s. 6d.; and among Cruikshank items is 
Hone’s ‘ Ancient Mysteries Described,’ Hone’s 
personal copy with his MS. corrections, and 
numerous engravings by Cruikshank, including 
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the plate of Gog and Magog in colours, 11. 8s. 6d. 
Under Knighthood is Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England,’ 
2 vols., imp. 8vo, half-morocco, 1906, 1l. 10s, 
There is a Thumb Bible with plates, size 1} in. 
by lin., red morocco, E. Newbery, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1780. Under Occult is ‘ A True and 
Faithful Relation of what passed for many Years 
between Dr. John Dee and some spirits; also 
letters of sundry Great Men, some who were 
present at these Conferences, with a Preface 
confirming the Reality (as to the Points of Spirits) 
of this Relation, and shewing the several good 
uses that a Sober Christian may make of all, 
by Meric Casaubon (see ‘ D.N.B..,’ first edition, ix. 
261), folio, calf, 1659, 11. 10s. Dr. Dee was astro- 
loger to Elizabeth, to whom he introduced the 
“Magic Glass’? or Gazing Crystal which is 
preserved in the British Museum. A copy in the 
original cloth of ‘Madame Récamier and her 
Friends,’ by Noel Williams, portraits, 4 vols., 4to, 
scarce, 1901-4, is 107. 10s. There are lists under 
America and Quakers. Under Froude is the 
‘History of England,’ Library Edition, uncut, 
1870-75, 5l.; under Thackeray the first edition 
of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 1848, 3/. 3s. ; and under Oxford, 
Loggan’s ‘ Oxonia Depicta,’ 40 fine views, brilliant 
impressions, folio, old calf gilt, 1675, 10/. 10s. 


Messrs. Myers’s Catalogue 156 is devoted to 
Engravings. This contains views of the colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and finely engraved 
portraits. Among framed engravings are ‘ Napo- 
leon crossing the Alps,’after Delaroche by Frangois, 
proof before letters, 8/1. 8s.; *Napoleon and 
General Berthier at the Battle of Marengo,’ 
5l. 5s.; and ‘ Wellington at St. Paul’s at the 
Public Thanksgiving,’ 7l. 7s. There are also 
political caricatures and satirical prints. 


[Reviews of other Catalogues held over.] 


PMotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpirorrAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the pew. contributors are requested to 
eu in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

C. C. B. Yon ”).—See ante, p. 43. 

A.C. Jonas (“‘ Brooke of Cobham”).—Anticipated 
ante, p. 98. 

J. C. H. (“Smallest church in England ”)—See the 
articles at 9S. ix. 47, 375, 430, 512. 
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to Kenilworth, including St. Nicholas’ Church, 
and Stoneleigh Abbey. Mr. Lindsey-Renton 
quotes the quaint inscription to the memory of 
Humphrey How, porter to Lord Leigh, 1688 :— 
Here lyes a Faithful Friend unto the Poore 
Who dealt large Almes out of his Lord’ps Stor 
Weepe not Poore People tho ye Serua’ts Dead 
The Lord himselfe will giue you Dayly Breade 
If Markets Rise Raile not against theire Rates 
The price is still the same at Stoneleigh Gates. 
The visit to the Saxon church of Worth gave 
Mr. W. F. Harradence the opportunity of con- 
tributing a paper on the settlement of the 
Saxons. 

The volume is edited by Mr. Theophilus Pitt 
with his usual care, and contains over twenty 
illustrations, 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH,. 


MEssrs. WILLIAM GEORGE’S Sons send from 
Bristol their Catalogue 318, containing works 
under Africa, America, Angling, Architecture, 
Australasia, &c. There is a fine set of the Latin 
classics, Valpy’s library editions, 1825, 12/. 12s. 
Under Caxton is the reprint of ‘The Recuyell 
of the Historyes of Troye,’ edited by Dr. Sommer, 
2 vols., 1694, 1l. 48. (limited to 250 copies). 
Under Costume is a collection of feminine costumes 
1800-50, 5 vols., imp. 4to, 101. 10s. Other works 
are Lean’s collections of proverbs, 5 vols., royal 
8vo, new, ll. 15s.; Jesse’s ‘ Memoirs of the Pre- 
tenders,’ 2 vols., polished calf, 1845, 2/. 10s. ; 
‘Romney,’ by Humphry Ward and Roberts, 
2 vols., 4l. 12s.; Pardoe’s ‘ Marie de Médicis,’ 
3 vols., 27. 10s.; and Malone’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ 
21 vols., half-calf, 117. 11s. 


Messrs. Henry March Gilbert & Son’s Winchester 
Catalogue 34 opens with a special offer of ‘ The 
National Shakespeare,’ a facsimile of the First 
Folio, plates by Sir Noel Paton, 3 vols., folio, full 
morocco extra, 41, 10s. (published at 151. 15s.) ; 
and ‘ The Doré Gallery,’ 2 vols., royal 4to, half- 
calf, 11. 198s. 6d. (published at 51. 5s. in cloth). 
There is a good list of Biography. Under Dickens 
are first editions of ‘ Dombey,’ half-calf; ‘ Little 
Dorrit,’ plates foxed; and ‘ Nickleby.’ Under 
Journalism is Fox Bourne’s ‘ English Newspapers,’ 
2 vols., 1887, from Sir Walter Besant’s Library 
with his book-plate, 10s. 6d. There is a pretty set 
of Lytton’s novels, 22 vols., half-calf, 27. 12s. 6d. 
Works under Topography include Bucks, Cam- 
bridge, Channel Islands, Cornwall, Hants, &c. 

Messrs. Gilbert have also a separate list of a 
portion of the library of the late Canon Valpy. 


Messrs. Myers & Co.’s List 155 opens with 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Empedocles on Etna,’ first 
edition, with inscription ‘‘ From the Author,”’ 
1852, 41. 15s.; and his ‘ Schools and Universities 
on the Continent,’ first edition, with inscription 
** With the author’s sincere regards,”’ and a letter, 
3l. 17s. 6d. Under Chaucer is the fifth edition, 
Adam Islip, 1602, 61. 17s. 6d. The large-type 
Library Edition of Creighton’s ‘ History of he 
Papacy, 1378-1527,’ 5 vols., 1882-94, is 41. 15s. 
Among Dickens items is the first edition of ‘ Mr. 
Nightingale’s Diary,’ a farce in one act, 1877, 
31. 17s. 6d.; and among Cruikshank items is 
Hone’s ‘ Ancient Mysteries Described,’ Hone’s 
personal copy with his MS. corrections, and 
numerous engravings by Cruikshank, including 
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the plate of Gog and Magog in colours, 1l. 8s. 6d. 
Under Knighthood is Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England,’ 
2 vols., imp. 8vo, half-morocco, 1906, 1/. 10s, 
There is a Thumb Bible with plates, size 1} in. 
by lin., red morocco, E. Newbery, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1780. Under Occult is ‘ A True and 
Faithful Relation of what passed for many Years 
between Dr. John Dee and some spirits; also 
letters of sundry Great Men, some who were 
present at these Conferences, with a Preface 
confirming the Reality (as to the Points of Spirits) 
of this Relation, and shewing the several good 
uses that a Sober Christian may make of all, 
by Meric Casaubon (see ‘ D.N.B.,’ first edition, ix. 
261), folio, calf, 1659, 11. 10s. Dr. Dee was astro- 
loger to Elizabeth, to whom he introduced the 
“Magic Glass’? or Gazing Crystal which is 
preserved in the British Museum. A copy in the 
original cloth of ‘Madame Récamier and her 
Friends,’ by Noel Williams, portraits, 4 vols., 4to, 
scarce, 1901-4, is 101. 10s. There are lists under 
America and Quakers. Under Froude is the 
‘History of England,’ Library Edition, uncut, 
1870-75, 5l.; under Thackeray the first edition 
of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 1848, 3/. 3s. ; and under Oxford, 
Loggan’s ‘ Oxonia Depicta,’ 40 fine views, brilliant 
impressions, folio, old calf gilt, 1675, 10/. 10s. 


Messrs. Myers’s Catalogue 156 is devoted to 
Engravings. This contains views of the colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and finely engraved 
portraits. Among framed engravings are ‘ Napo- 
leon crossing the Alps,’after Delaroche by Frangois, 
proof before letters, 8/1. 8s.; ‘Napoleon and 
General Berthier at the Battle of Marengo,’ 
5l. 5s.; and ‘ Wellington at St. Paul’s at the 
Public Thanksgiving,’ 71. 7s. There are also 
political caricatures and satirical prints. 


[Reviews of other Catalogues held over.] 
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We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpiToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ed in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

C.C. B. ”).—See ante, p. 43. 

A.C. Jonas (‘* Brooke of Cobham”).—Anticipated 
ante, p. 98. 

J. C. H. (“Smallest church in England”)—See the 
articles at 9S. ix. 47, 375, 430, 512. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Edited by Sir JAMES MURRAY. 


Ready April 1. Double Section. ROUND-NOSED—RYZE, 5s.; a Part RIBALDRIC— 
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SHAKESPEARE'S ‘MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR,’ 1620. 


Edited, with Bibliographical and Critical Introduction, Appendices and Notes, by W. W. GREG. 
(New Volume Tudor and Stuart Library.) Linen rag paper, printed with the types given to the 
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